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judgment must be of the type S is P. In fact, I think that while 
Croce has found the true locus of the value- judgment, he has mis- 
taken the form, and his difficulty really goes back to this. The value- 
judgment is not "A is as it ought to be," but rather "that A ought 
to be." It is the very nature of the value-judgment that it appre- 
hends, not something completely given, but rather something to be. 
Value is not a determination of being, but a direction of becoming. 19 
The second unwarranted assumption is that the value-judgment 
"assures us by implication of the existence of a given A." "But if 
A exists, it is already as it should be, etc." This assumption is, as 
we have already seen, wholly unwarranted. The value-judgment 
does not give us knowledge of existence. Existence is not a necessary 
presupposition of value. With the recognition of this fact another 
source of the contradiction and absurdity disappears. 

It can not, of course, escape the thoughtful reader that the sup- 
posed difficulty which Croce here exploits really raises the funda- 
mental metaphysical problem of value and being. For an idealism 
such as he professes, value and being are ultimately identical; "A is 
already as it should be," whatever is is right. To say that an object 
ought or ought not to be must then be but a subjective "expression 
of feeling." Now that value and reality are ultimately inseparable 
seems to be an ineradicable postulate of our thought. As we find 
reality intolerable without raising it to the sphere of value, so we 
find it equally difficult to think value without giving it some form of 
being. This sets the ultimate — and most difficult — of the ontological 
problems of value; it will engage our attention in the paper still to 
follow. But one thing at least is clear. There is no justification 
whatever for the dogmatism that Croce here maintains, and still less 
for its use as an argument against the value-judgment. The diffi- 
culties in the way of conceiving value as a quality or "determina- 
tion" of being are now fully apparent; and if this misconception of 
value be removed, the more serious difficulties of the value-judgment 
disappear. 

"Wilbur M. Ueban 

Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD REALIST 

IT would be difficult to say whether the "common sense" views of 
the "plain man" are regarded by contemporary philosophy 
chiefly as objects of reproach or as ideals for emulation. Numerous 

is I can not claim to have completely understood Professor Dewey 's very 
suggestive paper on the "Logic of Judgments of Practise," this Journal, "Vol. 
XII., p. 505, but I think we are in agreement on this point. 
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citations from representative thinkers might be given to substantiate 
either view. But it is interesting to note that, however the "plain 
man's" views are evaluated, the old dualistic realism is both ridiculed 
as mere unsophisticated common sense and at the same time attacked 
as over-sophisticated epistemology. The defender of the old realism. 
therefore, finds himself in a most uncomfortable position. To be 
both unsophisticated and over-sophisticated at once is to have a com- 
plication of diseases which is, to say the least, unpleasant. And his 
discomfort is increased by the very nature of his old-fashioned views. 
For they are so very commonplace and uninteresting. In face of the 
bewildering variety of innumerable idealisms and new realisms which 
overflow the philosophical market, he can but feel somewhat shy of 
exhibiting his very modest and time-worn wares, and half ashamed 
of being found still in possession of his antiquated heritage. His 
only comfort is the thought that heirlooms so aged as his, though 
worn and rusty, at least show a certain time-defying quality which 
none of his neighbors' fresh and shiny articles gives evidence of 
possessing. 

"What the dualistic realist stands for is pretty well known to all ; 
yet it is, perhaps, worth his while to make from time to time a fresh 
confession of his faith and of its bearings upon the new problems and 
the new theories of the age. He maintains, as he ever has done, that 
the antithesis between the mental and the physical is the most abso- 
lute antithesis within the realm of being, and he regards all attempts 
to minimize its importance as bound to lead to confusion of thought. 
He is not, however, so belated in his thinking as to fail to realize the 
difficulties that beset him the moment he attempts to define these two 
spheres of being. If he starts out to give a positive definition of con- 
sciousness he finds himself in danger of taking for granted the thing 
to be defined and of describing it by a series of its synonyms. For 
consciousness, as he understands it, is sui generis, or at any rate 
belongs to no other genus than the very abstract one of being. And 
if he is to define it by its differentia from other species of the genus 
being he seems reduced to purely negative terms. This difficulty, 
indeed, is one that he himself is the first to declare ; repeatedly he has 
asserted that no definition could make plain the nature of conscious- 
ness to one who did not already know by direct experience what it 
was, any more than a form of words could communicate to a blind 
man the real nature of red. This predicament is undeniably an un- 
pleasant one, and the opponents of the old realist have not failed to 
take advantage of it, reviling him for his speechlessness and asking 
the seemingly pertinent question, If you are so sure of "conscious- 
ness, ' ' do tell us what it is ! To which our old realist can only respond 
that the question is really not so pertinent as it seems, since con- 
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sciousness, if it be what he considers it, must by its very nature be 
incapable of the sort of definition that the question seems to demand. 

Under these circumstances the best course for our old realist would 
seem to be to start, not with a definition, but with what logicians call 
an exhibition of terms. He may, in other words, begin by pointing 
out certain entities the existence of which no one denies, as the repre- 
sentatives of the field which the word consciousness denotes. If he is 
to pursue this method he should, of course, be especially careful to 
include among his terms nothing whose existence is subject to any 
serious and sensible doubt. Hence it would be decidedly inadvisable 
— at least in my opinion — for him to stake his cause on so very 
dubious an entity as "consciousness in general." If there be such a 
thing as consciousness in this sense — a sort of diaphanous varnish 
through which we see everything else — it is at least very difficult to 
prove it, and even though it were demonstrable by inference it could 
not be classed as one of the empirically obvious entities which we 
could exhibit in an attempt to show what we mean by the psychical. 
Neither do I think the dualist should include the self in his exhibi- 
tion of mental entities. I have been much impressed with Miss 
Calkins 's arguments in favor of the self, but whatever one 's views of 
its nature and reality, it can hardly be put forward as an admitted 
and directly experienced entity which will serve to make more clear 
the meaning of consciousness. 

Among the entities which I think the dualistic realist should ex- 
hibit as illustrations of the mental should be included conations, 
affections, meanings — all of which have a certain active character 
which makes them peculiarly "subjective" — and also the more ob- 
jective items of consciousness, namely, sense qualities, whether pri- 
mary or secondary, percepts both veridical and non-veridical, and 
memory or imagination images. Since nearly all the new realists, 
whether American or English, agree that these latter, relatively 
passive, entities belong to the physical world, and since they involve 
certain peculiar difficulties, it may be worth while to give special 
consideration to the question how the dualist should deal with them. 
Professor Holt has pointed out most admirably the difficulties and 
absurdities involved in the fairly common view that sensations have 
no qualities. "The clover is not yellow: that is merely my sensation. 
Yet mine is not a yellow sensation. Oh no, as Berkeley and all [ ?] 
psychologists firmly agree; the sensation is neither yellow nor red, 
loud nor soft. Where, then, is the yellow, if the object is not yellow 
nor yet the sensation yellow 1 ' n 

Professor Holt's criticism is not only admirably expressed, but 
it is so unanswerable in itself that I for one should be induced to 

i ' ' The Concept of Consciousness, ' ' p. 139. 
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recommend to the dualist an immediate surrender if I thought him 
bound to uphold the view of consciousness which Professor Holt 
attacks. The criticism is too profound to be answered; it must be 
avoided. For my own part I must add that long before reading Pro- 
fessor Holt's and Professor Woodbridge 's 2 criticisms of the dualistic 
view of consciousness I had come to the conclusion that sensations and 
percepts, as psychical entities, must be regarded as having actually 
all the qualities which we find them to have — color, extension, and 
the rest. That this is the rational and natural course seems plain 
enough as soon as it is suggested, and so far as I can see there is no 
good argument against it. At first, no doubt, it seems paradoxical to 
speak of a green sensation, for the phrase suggests picking up an 
object, looking at it, and finding it green. And if in saying that we 
had green sensations and percepts one meant that we looked at our 
percepts and found them green, it would of course be both paradox- 
ical and absurd. We do not look at our percepts. Neither have we 
got green percepts inside our heads. We open our eyes and see 
green trees and green grass ; and our consciousness at that moment 
has, as one of many characteristics, that of greenness. We do not 
see our percepts, but we see by means of them. To have visual per- 
cepts is to see. To have green percepts is to see green. 

In like manner our percepts or images are characterized, not only 
by all the secondary qualities, but by all the primary qualities. They 
are spatial and temporal in just the same way that they are green 
and sweet. And here we come upon a point of the dualist's creed 
which, I confess, does at first sound paradoxical. I shall state the 
paradox as startlingly as I can. Our visual and tactual percepts are 
spatial, but are not in space. Unquestionably extension is one of 
their characteristics, but this does not mean that they belong to or 
have position in the common objective space which science studies; 
it does not mean that any one of them can be said to be six inches 
long or any other ten feet high. To ask, How much extension has 
your perceptual image? How many feet or inches does it extend? is 
to treat a percept as something which it is not. When I say that a 
physical object is a foot long I mean that it is the same length as an- 
other physical object in objective space, namely, a foot rule. When I 
say that a perceptual image has spatial qualities I do not mean that it 
can be measured by a foot rule. My image of a tree, let us say, is 
not so long as my image of a foot rule when I hold the rule close to 
my eye : it is longer than my image of the rule when the rule is lean- 
ing against the tree trunk; but in both these eases I am measuring 
image by image and neither of them by the foot rule. 

Hence I maintain that there is nothing illogical or difficult in the 
s ' ' The Belief in Sensations. ' ' This Journal, Vol. X., pp. 599 ff . 
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conception that percepts have spatial characteristics, but are not in 
space. The proof that they are not in space is of course another 
matter, and in this brief paper no attempt is made to prove the truth 
of any of the conceptions of dualism, further than to show that they 
are not inherently contradictory or illogical. And that much I think 
I may fairly claim for the view I have stated about perception and 
space. Take the objective space which new realists and old realists 
alike believe in, the space studied by geometry and presupposed by 
the natural sciences; go through it carefully, examining all its con- 
tents; rake it, dissect it, go over it from east to west with the finest 
of fine-tooth combs, with the most powerful of microscopes and the 
most sweeping of telescopes ; and nowhere in it shall you find a per- 
ception or any other item of consciousness. Space is chock-full of 
other things. There is no room in it for consciousness. And con- 
sciousness is by its nature such that it can not be in space. It is a 
different sort of thing. The physical objects which we perceive and 
think of by means of our percepts and images are in space ; the brain 
processes which are somehow connected with the percepts and images 
are in space ; but the conscious entities themselves can no more be in 
space than a logarithm can be in a quart of milk. 

Having tried to show what "consciousness" signifies by pointing 
out its denotation, our old realist may now, more profitably than at 
first, attempt a (negative) definition of it. This he can best do by 
first indicating what he means by physical. And I know of no way 
by which a realist of any type, whether old or new, can state the 
nature of the physical without falling into the traps laid for him by 
the idealist except by presupposing the independent reality of an ob- 
jective space. "With this premised, he may very well define the phys- 
ical in the way proposed by Professor Stout in the "Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, ' ' 3 or in the very similar way suggested in an 
article in this Journal. 4 The physical might, then, be defined as 
that which has extension or position within our common, objective, 
three-dimensional space. I am not certain that more need here be 
added, though I am quite ready to modify my view. But even if this 
should prove an adequate definition of the physical, we could not 
shortly define the psychical by merely calling it the non-physical. 
For if we would avoid a view which one enthusiast over the new logic, 
with a shudder at the thought, entitles "impious," we must at least 
leave a possible place for purely logical entities. The old realist 
might, indeed, perfectly well contend that these are only thoughts 
or possible thoughts, but he need not take this view, hence had best 
formulate his definition of the psychical in terms which shall not 

3 "Are Presentations Mental or Physical?" in the "Proceedings" for 
1908-09, p. 226. 

i Vol. XIII., p. 578, note. 
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force the lovers of the new logic into the ranks of his enemies. He 
has enemies enough without them. "With these considerations in 
mind, the psychical might be defined as those non-physical entities 
which (in the words suggested by the executive committee) "are 
existent only as functions of the experience of one or more individual 
persons or organisms. ' ' 

The question how the old realist is to prove the truth of his views 
is one which obviously can not be treated in a brief paper whose 
single aim is to formulate those views. I can not, however, regard 
those views as even formulated without saying something about that 
bitterly attacked and (as I think) often misrepresented correlate of 
dualism, the ' ' correspondence theory of knowledge. ' ' That dualism, 
with its correspondence or "picture" theory, is in some respects an 
improvement over naive realism, its opponents are usually willing to 
grant. ' ' The great advantage of the picture theory, ' ' say the Plat- 
form Realists, "is that it fully accounts for error and illusion; the 
disadvantage of it is that it appears to account for nothing else. The 
only external world is one that we can never experience; the only 
world that we can have any experience of is the internal world of the 
ideas." 5 We are, in short, imprisoned within the iron ring of our 
ideas and are prevented by them from ever getting at reality. We 
can not know the real because our ideas are between us and it, blind- 
folding our eyes and stopping our ears. 

This, it must be admitted, seems to be a very serious criticism; 
serious both because of the consequences to which it leads and because 
it contradicts what appear to be plain facts. When I perceive a 
house I surely do not perceive my percept of the house ; when I think 
of my friend I am thinking of him, not of my thought of him. The 
"man in the street" who, after so many years of ignominy, has come 
into such great and sudden favor with philosophers, will tell us that 
he sees things and thinks of things "directly." Before condemning 
the correspondence theory, however, let us ask ourselves what it is to 
perceive a thing directly. Few certainly will deny that we perceive 
by means of our sense organs. And though the man in the street may 
know nothing about it, most of the rest of us will admit that our nerv- 
ous system has something to do with perception. In perception, 
therefore, — in "direct perception" if you like — we make use of our 
sense organs and our nervous systems, and without them perception 
would be impossible. Now, as I understand the dualist, he main- 
tains merely that in perception we use not only our sense organs and 
nervous systems, but also our perceptual images, and that if any one of 
these means or implements were lacking perception would be impos- 
sible. My perceptual image is one of the tools I use in perceiving my 

e "The New Eealism," pp. 4-5. 
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object, and to have it is to perceive my object and to perceive it 
directly. In having a perceptual image I do not perceive a percep- 
tual image : I perceive the object, and I do so by means of the image. 
In like manner, in thinking of my friend I do not think of the thought 
of my friend; but I have a thought of him, a thought which 
means him and which (in both an intellectualistic and a prag- 
matic sense) corresponds to him. If the critic insists this is not di- 
rect knowledge will he tell us what direct knowledge is 1 What does 
the gentleman want 1 To say that my friend is the direct object of 
my thought and to say that I think of him directly seem to me iden- 
tical assertions. Percepts are simply my means of perceiving and 
thoughts my means of thinking, just as the voice is my means of 
speaking. To insist that I can not perceive a red house because I 
have to perceive it by means of my percept is like insisting that I 
can not hear the organ because I can only hear its sound, or that I 
can not say "Boo" because I have to say it with my voice. The cor- 
respondence theory, therefore, properly understood, far from making 
of our ideas a prison house, considers them a part of the necessary 
means of external reference and communication. And the criticism 
upon it, which at first seemed so serious, turns out to be in fact a 
demand that we should think without thoughts and perceive without 
perceptions. 

James Bissett Peatt. 
Williams College. 
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The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent, and other Essays. John Erskine. 

New York: Duffield and Company. 1915. Pp. 167. 

It is a small book on a great subject, a book of philosophy in the 
ancient and honorable sense, for it is a little book of unlabored wisdom 
discussing not God's business but man's. 

The education of the imagination is a great matter, and literature is a 
school for the training of it. What are the virtues that English litera- 
ture invites us to admire? And what would Socrates bo likely to say 
about the Victorian, pre- Victorian, and post- Victorian ideals? Would 
he find his favorite virtue, the only one he put much store by, esteemed or 
understood ? The men who went down with the Royal George died bravely, 
but they were the victims of stupidity, " and our memory passes easily 
over the lack of a virtue we never did think much of, and dwells on the 
English virtues of courage and discipline. So we forget the shocking 
blunder of the charge of the Light Brigade, and proudly sing the heroism 
of the victims." Mathew Arnold explained the purpose of culture as the 
purpose " ' to make reason and the will of God prevail.' This formula he 
quoted from an Englishman. Differently stated, the purpose of culture, 
he said, is 'to make an intelligent being yet more intelligent.' This 



